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ALFREDO CASELLA 

By GUIDO M. GATTI 

ASIDE from his own self, in other words a musical personality 
quite decisively and irrefutably of note, a firm and com- 
manding temperament nourished by study and consideration, 
Casella in these days undeniably represents a new word, one hither- 
to not spoken; a new voice, one as yet not raised in modern art. 
It is no longer possible to pretend to ignore this; disdainful in- 
difference where he is concerned, which at times has assumed the 
most brutal forms of anti-artistic sabotage, has been the result 
either of inability to understand him, or of questionable prejudice. 
It is possible to disagree with his ideas, often expressed with that 
peculiarly uncompromising spirit common to natures funda- 
mentally sincere and to minds innately broad. No cultured and 
practiced intellect, however, given to the calm critical study of 
esthetic phenomena can any longer refuse to consider Casella, 
nor refuse to give some of his inspired works a place among the 
highest in art. And in this connection another fact cannot be 
denied: Casella has always been, profoundly, an artist. His 
works have been multiforme: they comprise pages that run the 
gamut of diversity and are separated by the greatest distances 
one from the other as regards form, musical contents and value 
as well. Anyone who compares to-day the two youthful sympho- 
nies with the symphonic poem A notte alia is quickly struck 
by the decisive evolution in expression, which almost raises a 
doubt as to the identity of the two authors. A more intensive 
examination of these works will nevertheless show that certain 
fundamental elements — those commonly known as sentimental — 
are repeated in both compositions. 

But before all, there are absolutely wanting in both works the 
heterogeneous components, the stereotype ingredients dishonestly 
calculated to secure some immediate effect; in short, they lack 
all those accessories so dear to the servile imitators of the in- 
imitable Debussy: what may be called, comprehensively, the 
tricks and mannerisms of musical writing. All that Casella writes 
is in first instance musical. In their essence his works, character- 
istically enough, have an exclusively sonorous origin, they spring 
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from a purely tonal font, they are conceived purely as music and 
are nourished only on purely musical elements. Casella is neither 
a musical scholar nor is he an alchemist; his nature is established, 
one might say, feeling its way in an ambient impregnated with 
the music which was the music of his infancy; and his tempera- 
ment has brought him into maturer life to express his individuality 
across a musical education nobly classic and secure. 

It might be well here to give some brief details regarding his 
early years in Turin, and his first steps in music. 

He was born in a musical home. His father was an excellent 
'cellist and a professor at the Turin Liceo Musicale; his mother, 
an admirable pianist, had been tutored in her art by that keen 
mind, Carlo Rossaro. His godfather was that magician of the 
violoncello, Alfredo Piatti: all his nearest relatives were 'cellists. 
When four years old Casella began to study the piano under the 
guidance of his mother; yet he did not fail on that account in 
freely devoting attention to other natural inclinations less marked. 
He had always taken, from the very first, lively satisfaction in 
busying himself with electricity and chemistry, and occupying 
himself seriously and with constancy with their study. So much 
so, in fact, that Galileo Ferraris, a friend of the family and a 
frequent visitor of the Casella home, insisted that the boy should 
begin to take up the arduous study of science. 

It was in 1895, at the age of twelve, that on the advice of 
Giuseppe Martucci, Casella gave up all other pursuits to dedicate 
himself entirely to music, studying harmony with Cravero. Al- 
ready, however, as a ten year old youngster, he had made a success- 
ful dSbut in the Circolo degli artisti, and in the year following he 
appeared before a larger audience in the Carignana. In 1896 
Diemer, the famous teacher at the Paris Conservatory, who had 
admired the boy's extraordinary talent in various concerts which 
the latter had given in Parisian concert-halls, induced him to come 
to his school. In the Paris Conservatory Casella completed his 
regular studies, and on concluding them remained a year longer 
in order to follow Gabriel Faure's course in composition. 

Now, however, that he found himself free from any control, 
and no longer confined within the narrower bounds of academic 
study, he began his new life with phenomenal and astonishing 
activity. In the course of a few years, appearing in some two 
hundred odd concerts, he had visited every country in Europe; 
had made the acquaintance of all its most celebrated and impor- 
tant musicians, and had studied their works with insight and 
discernment. He attended the performances of hundreds of 
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orchestral works, thus little by little preparing the development of 
his present savory orchestration, one that is so truly his own. He 
also conducted the most brilliant European orchestras such as the 
Colonne, Lamoureux, Monteux, Philharmonic, Amsterdam, etc. 
This uninterrupted activity as a concert-pianist and orchestral 
conductor does not prevent other parallel activities, equally note- 
worthy: as a composer, as the leading professor of piano at the 
Paris Conservatory, as the musical critic of the Homme libre as 
well as of many other reviews of various nationalities, and as the 
propagandist for music and musicians unknown to the public. 
(In this connection I should like to mention that not a few of 
the Italian musicians of to-day — among them the very best — owe 
to Casella their first hearings in France, Italy and elsewhere; a 
disinterested item in the moral make-up of the musician of Turin 
which one should not overlook, though in no case do I consider it 
proper to try to develop an artist out of his moral and social 
qualities). 

Among all these various activities, any of which would 
suffice to exhaust the energy of one man, we will devote ourselves 
particularly to the one most under discussion, and from many 
points of view the most interesting, that of the composer; not 
without making mention of the fact that Casella's gifts as a pianist 
are such that he may be considered one of the most musical among 
the great lords of the keyboard, a subtle evoker of the most ex- 
quisite of modern soul-moods. 

In accordance with our plan we must turn back along the 
years, retracing our steps to the Pavana, written in 1902; then 
came the Variations, the Lyrics, the Barcarola and Scherzo, and 
the Toccata. All these compositions lack a decisive individual 
imprint; yet Casella's temperament is already in evidence here 
and there, in his structural balance, in the lucidity of his thought. 
They are works which cannot be classified with exactitude as 
being scholastic; but in which the musician's established culture, 
endowed with a fundamental technical equipment, is able to 
yield to a more than merely discreet liberty as regards form. 
Casella was no longer internally bound by the canonical rulings 
of the school. From those early years of his he was conscious 
of how much the traditional forms might yield to one who, first 
of all, wished to find complete self-expression, and this he did in 
vivid pages of classic flavor. We must not forget that the educa- 
tion of the youthful Casella was one purely and exclusively classic. 
The honest accents of German classicism were those which for 
the most part greeted his ears when a child and a youth: the first 
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musical souls which held communion with his yearning heart were 
those of Mozart, of Chopin, of Beethoven. . . 

This bringing-up, which in a spirit in the formative stage was 
bound to lead to an almost instinctive quality of passionate ad- 
miration, is reflected in ways unmistakeably clear in the two 
Symphonies, in the three Lyrics, in the Sonata for violoncello. 
These works show the musician accustomed to the most complex 
contrapuntal building-up, one acquainted with every possibility 
of the instruments and their tonal welding. Even to-day, when 
we all have thus far progressed in receptiveness and in the breadth 
of understanding that makes it possible for us to hear the approach 
of a new evolutionary phase of music, one peculiarly our own, we 
can listen with pleasure to these pages. Even to-day, when the 
musical world of the new Europe has shaken off with one jolt its 
two long centuries of German domination, Casella's Second Sym- 
phony, so impregnated with Wagner-Strauss chromatics and 
polyphony, is able to free itself at times from the four-square 
cut of the Beethoven tempi and from their formulas of instrumental 
melody in order to return impetuously to the Latin idiom, to 
break forth into impassioned Mediterranean accents. In certain 
passages, and by no means always at the expense of eurythmics and 
homogeneity, we see him break through the crust of influence of 
those two modern German masters (for the rest, any other is 
negligible) and reveal an ingenuous lyric quality, the fruit of an 
acute Italian sensibility. 

I have used the word "Italian." Certainly; yet among the 
accusations vented against the musician of Turin (God alone 
knows with what sincerity!) by w^ZZ-affected antagonists, is that 
of the want of "Italianism" in his works. This is neither the time 
nor the place to discuss the question of Italianism in mu^ic, one 
long since abandoned, nor to weigh its problematic existence or 
definition. We will only mention that in every one of Casella's 
compositions, from the earliest to the most recent, there sounds a 
national note, one which all who carfe to, may understand, which 
cannot be denied. Aye: as well in the Elegia eroica as in the 
Pagine di guerra: and perhaps even more in these than in earlier 
works. A musical value of this kind is not easily established, it 
is true; it is otherwise expressed than in numerous trifling signs, 
above all in a lyric vein severe and firm, whose boldness is neither 
French nor of the North. Its emotion is altogether Latin; not 
unfolding itself ad elica, spirally, as in the eighteenth century 
melodrama; but with the restraint expressed in the broad and 
strikingly effective melodic line. Then, too: the Casellian 
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aisthesis, which chooses to abstract itself from important differen- 
tiations that are strictly musical, is quite as far from that of 
Debussy as it is from that of Stravinsky or of Schonberg: from 
French impressionism as from the quasi-barbaric primitivism of the 
imaginative creator of PStrouchka, or the cold science of the para- 
doxical composer of Pierrot lunaire. Casella's deep love for plastic 
expression, for established firmness of line, for solidity of design 
make any closer union impossible for him. The impressionism 
of the creator of the Nuages is a dissolvent of outlines, of frame- 
work, of melodic unity: color vibration takes the place of design 
and finally, at a given point (that is to say in the hands of an artist 
like Claude Debussy) succeeds in expressing ideas and things 
visible through and by means of a spirit of exquisitely subtle 
emotion. In Casella, on the other hand, there is constant pre- 
occupation with a rhythmic dynamic scheme, with plastic con- 
struction, with stability of strophe and antistrophe. From 
several points of view there shows in the art of the Italian what 
might be termed a return to the traditional, an accomplishment 
looking toward the future; yet with absolute indifference and 
nonchalance with regard to all that may have come to exhaust 
to the point of aridity the masters of the past. Such a character 

undeniably belongs to us 

We see it even nearer at hand in the Symphonic Suite in C 
major. This powerful composition, which nearly all the most 
celebrated European orchestral conductors have wished to essay 
— from Mahler to Mengelberg, from Nedbal to Chevillard — itself 
reveals only in a minor degree the Casellian harmonic evolution: 
notwithstanding this, it is already as it stands decidedly individual, 
a work which we wish were known to every musician from first 
to last. What a step forward the composer has accomplished in 
this work! In it the polyphone technic, solid enough, is filled out 
with symphonic color; the manner or writing breathes ease, grows 
transparent, is illuminated with sudden radiances, is vivified by 
a thousand veins in which a new fluid forms, so to speak, a vibrat- 
ing tissue of sound. The movements which record the traditions 
and titles of Overture, Sarabanda and Bourree, from the first to 
third progress with increasing clarity and simplicity in line, 
architecture and development: little by little the weighty super- 
structure of designs resolves itself into the diversified play of 
tonal arabesques in the purest style, in the kneading together of 
primary instrumental colors, more especially in the clearest of 
scales: thus across the moving human theme of the Sarabanda 
we reach the fresh, scintillating verve of the Bourree: these are 
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pages which one is tempted to call Scarlattian, so closely in touch 
is the composer with the very spirit of lightness — in the Nietzchian 
sense — the grand one. 

In the ballet Le Convent sur Veau the transformation of 
Casella's technic is initiated without hesitation or wavering. Its 
music was written to a graceful plot in a seventeenth century 
ambient by the poet Vandoyer. In it appear tenuous, pow- 
dered, languid figures, against a scenic background of parks, 
canals and marble, moon-lit palaces. Its dances are whimiscal, 
vertiginous. A slight love story supplies incidental embellish- 
ment and is rounded out thanks to the kindly intervention of 
Terpsichore and her nymphs, with whom the goddess dances 
against a Titianesque canvas. The comedy is one in which choreog- 
raphy predominates; yet here and there sound accents of calm 
sorrow and sustained joy, one and the other felt by seventeenth- 
century hearts and voiced by masked and powdered figures. 
Casella has the moving canvas given him, whose development is 
at times delayed by episodes of a comic flavor, with music to 
create which in his hand has achieved miracles of grace; and his 
genius has been able to hold the balance between the languid 
tenderness and the airy scepticism with which seventeenth- 
century Venice was impregnated. The theme of the Barcarola 
and that of the Sarabanda — which somewhat recalls that of the 
Suite — deploy themselves with genuine vocal breadth and sway 
in a dream-like atmosphere: there is a breath of sensuality that 
seems to be given forth by the summer night, over the black sweep- 
ing waters of the lagoon. Consuelo's vocalized melody, flowing 
along in the popular rhythm of the gondola song, overflows its 
bounds of orchestral comment like one of those great carnivorous 
flowers of tranquil aspect which exhale the sharpest perfume of 
mortal passion. In the quartet of the little old ladies, on the 
other hand, there is screeching chatter, and it is as though a con- 
vention of leaping witches, with red gums and toothless mouths, 
were blindly opening the latter in obedience to the impulse of 
vertigo. This effect is obtained by instrumental timbres in the 
higher octave, with flute and harp pizzicatos, with xylophone, 
celesta and bells; and it is an effect whose grotesqueness is almost 
death-like, one which makes the listener recall certain unforget- 
table groups of Goya. 

As it is written the music of the Convent sur Veau is almost 
exclusively contrapuntal. That which is horizontal, as in the 
Second Symphony, becomes almost entirely harmonic, vertical. 
If the feeling for diatonic tone still persists with vigor, there 
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abounds, on the other hand, harmonic and rhythmic ornamenta- 
tion, and many are the chords presaging the future work with which 
the period that might be called that of the true Casella begins. 
The work in question, composed in 1913, when its author had 
reached the age of thirty, is the Notte di Maggio (May Night). 
Although this tonal poem, inspired by a lyric of Carducci, still 
holds, in suspension, traditional diatonic and harmonic elements, 
in it the composer for the first time comprehends and establishes 
his new tonality which is neither major, minor nor other mode. 
In the Notte di Maggio, in which Casella introduces with effective 
simplicity a flexible song line, the new harmony is insisted upon 
to the very last chord, which at the time gave rise to much dis- 
cussion on the part of Parisian critics and musicians. In that 
chord there were placed in opposition, without reciprocal 
predominance, the major and minor elements: the triad of B 
major is superimposed on the triad of B minor and is embellished 
with four appogiaturas. The public did not rebel against the 
aggregation which, nevertheless, contrasted harshly with all the 
rules of scholastic harmony; and that because this chord was not 
conceived as something fixed, static, crystallized; but just as what 
in reality it was — a sigh, a quiver, a light caress, a harp vibration 
of an orchestra exhaling, so to speak, vapors of tremulating sound 
disappearing in cloudlets of smoke. 

This individual technical procedure — which a French critic 
has baptized with the name of "harmonic counterpoint," which 
is the horizontal movement of chords rather than melodies, a 
promiscuity of traditional chords in a suspension till that day re- 
garded as incompatible where they were concerned — is exhaustively 
practiced by Casella in the Nove pezzi (Nine Pieces) which, never- 
theless, under other heads, stand for little more than an experiment 
among the composer's works. With a greater degree of security 
in his later compositions he extracts from the process itself, the 
dry and arid part of the phenomenen, the living soul, which dwells 
in the multiform variety of new chords, whose freshness of in- 
spiration gives them an abiding and vibrant expressiveness. 
And with harmonic novelty the plastic evolution goes hand in hand: 
absolute rhythmic freedom takes the place of the traditional 
quadrature; of all the classic and romantic melodic "patterns." 
The old melismas are inexorably condemned. In sum and sub- 
stance we have reached the point of attempting a language of 
sound which is the outcome of an individual sensitiveness, and 
of a diurnal power of self-examination; in which free choice 
is the rule, and vice versa: an idiom whose accents spell the 
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renunciation of centuried prejudices in favor of consonance and 
dissonance. 

During the past three years Casella's compositions have con- 
tinued to show an increasing, decisive individual character, re- 
strained in forms increasingly balanced and in which, little by 
little, vanish the last remnants of musical dryness. From the 
Adieu a la vie (Farewell to Life), the four lyric numbers set to 
Tagore's "Gitanjali," to the pianoforte poem A notte alta, he thus 
expressed noble aspirations toward an ideal heaven of luminous 
serenity. As regards A notte alta it is but seldom that one finds 
so much vitality enclosed within the confines of a few pages of 
piano music: the serenity of night, grief, sorrow of a soul disturbed 
by the profound mystery of fleeting life amid shadowy silences, 
appeasement, what one might call a dissolution in the myriads of 
stellar atoms. It is a poem of closest unity, without develop- 
ment, in which we are insensibly led, across the opposition of the 
two themes, masculine and feminine, to hold our breath as though 
conquered by the multiple and superhuman soul of all things. 

Then came the war, a new life, so to speak, set in a long period 
of adjustment. Casella felt the war profoundly: so felt it, be- 
cause he had witnessed its most tragic hours. The first lightnings 
of the tempest surprised him in Paris where, his heart in alarm, 
he witnessed the invasion, saw the flood of Belgian and French 
refugees bring consternation to the metropolis, and had ocular 
evidence of the speechless grief caused by the abandonment of the 
family roof-tree. Struggling France touched his heart, for he 
was bound to this transalpine Latin land by ties of affection and 
gratitude; and later, coming back, his soul responded to our own 
enthusiasm, our own victories, our own sufferings, as he once more 
found himself among his Italian brethren. He was all the more 
a son of Italy because of his surpassing love of country, preserved 
through the long period of absence. 

Of the turmoil of world conflict were born, representing 
different aims, the Pagine di guerra (Pages of War) and the Elegia 
eroica; the last a poem of mature elaboration and of filial emotion, 
the former fleeting apparitions of the cinema screen, essentially 
visions of force and tragedy. 

Sfilata di artiglieria pesante tedesca (Defile of H^eavy German 
Artillery): the rumble of motor tractors, a vortex of enormous 
wheels; the intelligent and mathematical monstrosity of colossal 
howitzers moving forward like pachyderms toward new destruc- 
tion. Dinanzi alle ravine delta cattedrale di Reims: (Before the 
Ruins of the Reims Cathedral): mutilated portals with images 
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of the Virgin; remnants still holding in their grand lines the patient 
and ingenuous symmetry of the Gothic style; a universal plea 

of pity for the glorious shrine Caricia di cavalleria cosacca 

(Charge of Cossack Cavalry): barbaric and frenetic violence, 
to the rhythm of the gallopade of large Asiatic steeds and their 
terrible horsemen. Croce di legno in Alsazia: (Wooden Crosses 
in Alsace) : little cemetery corners dressed in April flowers, voices, 
and in the distance the sound of a paladin's horn, wound for all 
those who have died for liberty and glory. Corazzate italiane in 
crodera (Crossing of Italian Cruisers) : the rapid course of great 
masses of steel, ponderous yet swift, confusedly glimpsed in the 
morning mists — an apotheosis of light and of power, a confusion 
of sky, of white foam and shining keels. . . . Five pictures (the 
last, in addition, was later transcribed for orchestra) whose out- 
line and sonority may be expressed by a piano four-hand arrange- 
ment; yet whose animation and life may well call for the more 
plastic transformation of an orchestral working-out. To their 
rhythmic impetus, they add the flux of an incandescent instru- 
mentation, the blaze of radiance of the harmonic aggregations into 
which the twelve tones of the European scale may be apposed 
in tremendous chords that crowd each other, crush each other, 
to resolve in devastating crashes of sound. 

In his Elegia eroica for orchestra, Casella has expressed in 
quite another way than in his musical "films" the element of 
pathos in his soul. Conceived as a great symphonic fresco, the 
Elegia does not give way to any melodramatic impulses, to com- 
posite outcries of grief; but restrains within lines of classic beauty 
emotional contents which may be compared aptly to sorrow as 
we find it in Hellenic art. It evokes the vision of a solemn and 
majestic funeral procession in the uncertain dimness of twilight, 
and echoes throughout a deep and sustained musical plaint. 
Man sees the example of beauty in death: he weeps; but his 
tears are those of the strong. He sees in its utmost refulgence the 
idea which in the case of those who have died has taken away the 
uselessness of death, the idea which assuages his grief and trans- 
forms it into a prayer of sweet resignation. Nor do their parents 
lament them longer, but rocking the souls of their sons departed in 
a cradle of tenderest dreams, they murmur a lullaby. The echo 
of a distant hymn reaches out to renew in their hearts the sacred 
love of country in a final apotheosis whose outlines are lost in the 
brightness of the dawn. . . . Casella's Elegia eroica is among the 
loftiest art works which the war has inspired: it is a passionate 
glorification of imperishable ideals and human grief. 
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In the Puppazetti and in the Sonatina on the other hand, we 
once more find the musician's ironic side. In a land (Italy) where 
humor is not understood, in which wit is a second-hand article, 
and the witticism is common, these compositions necessarily 
excited discussion and made enemies. We are not used to laughter 
in art. Papini has justly said: "We pass too brusquely from 
the scholastic gravity of clear prose to the abysmal foolishness 
of the comic journals." The Puppazetti belong to that type of 
humorous representation of which there are so many precious 
examples in English literature. The Sonatina is exactly modelled 
on the classic model; but its tempos are reduced to such an ex- 
tent that a motive of caricature is continually issuing forth from 
these false proportions. 

Anyone, therefore, may condemn all the starting-points of 
this attenuated composition if he examines it with the strict 
requirements of a pianoforte sonata in mind. Yet he would show 
clearly that he did not recognize that the composer's genius was 
far from thinking of constructing, but rather of demolishing 
with a smile. And this is one of the most dangerous defects of the 
Italian public of the present day as regards certain art- works : that 
of not knowing how to smile; and of putting no faith in the pos- 
sibility that any but serious motives may exist within the external 
limits of melodrama and rhetoric. They regard as an inferior 
type of art that which knows how to smile in a kindly way at 
the habitual, the conventions, the lofty and vapid idealisms, 
upon whose foundations art in general has been established 
for so many centuries. 

From this rapid survey of Casella's compositions has been 
born the technical evolution which he has undergone in the course 
of eight to ten years by virtue of individual intuition and long, 
tenacious conquest. These transformations took place without 
any break of continuity, and by logical and necessary courses; 
yet, we should add, they involved successive transpositions of 
sensibility and were not the outcome of a laborious cudgelling 
of the brains. Casella's compositions may be classed as belonging 
to three periods. In the first, which we might call the one of 
negation, the musician has suppressed whatever worn-out and 
fossilized concepts might have burdened his conscience in works of 
an educational and cultural trend. In his second period, out of 
material remaining, he has joined together a form increasingly con- 
cise and dynamic, sharply anti-impressionistic in that it is based, 
so to speak, on contrasted plastic values opposing each other in 
turn in the interest of their own individual antitheses. Yet in 
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all this scrupulous heed is always paid to eurhythmies, whose 
duration is verified with chronometric exactitude. In his third 
period, the affirmative phase, Casella has constructed, out of melo- 
dic-rhythmic-harmonic elements which, little by little, from one 
work to another, had matured, a tonality altogether new, which 
decisively differentiates his music from that of other neo-moderns 
such as Stravinsky and Schonberg. This music of his consists 
of a kind of simultaneous fusion, an interpenetration of various 
scales: Occidental, Hellenic and Oriental. While in Debussy, for 
example, these different scales succeed each other with special pre- 
dilection — exciting the admiration of imitators of his doctrine of 
sounds, — yet henceforward exhausted and incapable of repetition 
as regards Casella. He indubitably brings together that mode 
of carrying over, giving an origin to an undetermined tonality, 
to a tonal feeling which is already dodecaphonous, never coordinate; 
but in which tones revolve about two central notes which clearly 
have the character and functions of a tonic and dominant. For 
instance, in the tone-poem A notte alta, it is easy to recognize an 
introduction based on a great organ-point, C sharp (dominant F 
sharp); then comes the kernel of the poem, which to all intents 
and purposes is in F sharp from the beginning of its middle por- 
tion to the end. 

Yet none could positively give a modal designation as such 
to this mysterious tonality, neither major nor minor, neither 
Gregorian, Oriental nor any other. Acknowledging that the first 
part of the Sonatina is absolutely atonal, in all the rest of Casella's 
music, on the contrary, this atonality is fragmentary, and always 
designed to contrast with the tonality from which it comes. This 
system of sound is essentially classic and in it are mingled, in 
strict and rigid stylistic preoccupation, the latest conquests and the 
old tonal sense, agreeing as to their power to assign to some one 
note the functions of a tonic. And this is an appearance in entire 
conformity with the individualist concept of a new Italian musical 
lyricism, at the same time modern and traditional, in the broadest 
sense of the word. 

He who studies this music and enters deeply into it will find 
it a result as we have already said — of a logical sequence of 
centuries of harmonic evolution, finding its solution to-day only, 
perhaps, for the time being, in the absorbtion of the consonant 
element by the dissonances shut out from music for centuries, 
and which recently were first admitted when with Wagner the 
diatonic expressed its whole sum and substance to the verge of 
exhaustion. 
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The fundamental dates of the harmonic evolution are marked 
by the appearance of lofty minds, and preceded by an intensifica- 
tion of will-power and energy: its work is one of liberation rather 
than conquest, a phenomenen of clarification rather than one of 
complication. Thus we have attained the vocabulary of Casella, 
exponent of an idiom altogether new, full of interesting possibili- 
ties. From its first showing of two major thirds conjoined, of 
two parallel sevenths or two parallel ninths to greater intervals 
the road has led gradually to the harmony of to-day, and towards 
that which to-morrow may reveal still newer horizons and more 
novel realms of expression. 

The musicians of the immediate future may consider with 
the greatest care the perspectives revealed by the endeavors of 
their predecessors, and more especially of those who have dedicated 
their lives to the research of that language which most closely 
clings to the changeable contemporaneous soul. It holds one 
fascinated, the spirit of indeterminate and painful research which, 
in the man who is truly modern, discovers the raw elements whose 
subjection develops new matter. 

(Translated by Frederick H. Martens.) 

Note. 

The following may be added to the biographical notes already given 
in the body of the article: Casella was born in Turin, July 25, 1883 and is 
to-day teacher of piano in the St. Cecilea Lyceum at Rome. Aside from 
his other usual activities we might mention as the most noteworthy his 
work for the Societa Italiana di Musica Moderna, a live organ of propa- 
ganda, and for the Ars Nova, his belligerent periodical, to which Casella 
devotes all his energy, and which has already shown excellent results. 

Works 

1902 Pavana, for piano. Enoch, Paris. 

Variazioni su di una ciaccona, for piano. Mathot, Paris. 

1903 Cinque liriche. Mathot, Paris. 

1904 Barcarola e scherzo, for flute and piano. Mathot, Paris. 
Toccata, for piano. Ricordi, Milan. 

1905 Prima sinfonia, for orchestra. Mathot, Paris. 

1906 Soleils couchants (Setting Suns), Soir pai'en (Pagan Evening), En 

ramant (Rowing). Songs. Mathot, Paris. 

1907 Sonata, for 'cello and piano. (To Pablo Casals). Mathot, 

Paris. 
1908-10 Seconda sinfonia, for orchestra. 
1909 Italia, Rhapsody for orchestra. Universal Edition, Vienna. 

Suite, in C major, for orchestra. Universal Edition, Vienna. 

Berceuse triste, for piano. Mathot, Paris. 
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1910 Barcarola, for piano. Ricordi, Milan. 
Sonnet, song. Mathot, Paris. 
Sarabanda, for piano. Mathot, Paris. 
1911-12 Le Couvent sur Veau. (The Convent on the Waves). Chore- 
graphic Comedy in two acts, from which is drawn the 
Suite published by Ricordi, Milan. 

1913 Notte di Maggio (May Night). Poem for a solo voice and orches- 

tra. Ricordi, Paris 
Pianto antico (Ancient Plaint) . II bove (The Ox) . Songs. Ricordi, 
Paris. 

1914 Nove pezzi (Nine Pieces), for piano. Ricordi, Milan. 

1915 L 9 Adieu a la Vie (Farewell to Life). Four songs of Tagore. 

Chester, London. 
Pagine di guerra (Pages of the War), for piano four hands. 
Ricordi, Milan. 
(Orchestrated in 1917, with the addition of a fifth "film"). 

1916 Pupazetti, for piano four hands. Ricordi, Milan. 

1917 Sonatina, for piano. Ricordi, Milan. 
Elegia eroica, for orchestra, Ricordi, Milan. 

A notte alta (To the High Night), Poem for piano. Ricordi, 

Milan. 
Siciliano e burlesca, for trio, from an homonymous piece for flute 

and piano written in 1914 for the competition of the Paris 

Conservatory. Ricordi, Paris. 

1918 Tre pezzi facili (Three Easy Pieces) for piano. (Recently pub- 

lished). 
Cinque pezzi, for pianola (in which the writing adds complications of 
execution such as the mechanical piano admits; and finally 
exploits the entire maximum of sonority of the instrument). 
Recently published. 

Revisions of the Preludes, Waltzes and Nocturnes of Chopin. 
Orphee, Paris. 

Revisions of the works for clavicembalo and organ of G. Fresco- 
baldi. Biblioteca Nazionale di Musica, Milan. 

Critical and technical edition of the Beethoven Sonatas. Ricordi, 
Milan. 

Transcription for piano of Mahler's Seventh Symphony. Univer- 
sal Edition, Vienna. 



